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have been more useful to attempt to find what underlying principles 
run through the cases as decided, than to state the author's personal 
views. Yet his free criticism is refreshing, and will no doubt, as he 
expresses the hope, "assist toward an ascertainment of the truth." 
Roughly speaking, Prentice and Egan may be characterized as a good 
pioneer treatise, Calvert as sticking too closely to a mere statement of 
the cases, Cooke as going to the other extreme. In a way, therefore, the 
three books supplement each other, and together prepare the way for a 
first-class treatise upon the law of the commerce clause. 

Karl Singewald. 



Constitutional Government in the United States. By Woodrow Wil- 
son. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1908. Pp. 236.) 

This volume consists of a series of eight lectures delivered by President 
Woodrow Wilson at Columbia University in 1907 under the George 
Blumenthal foundation. In the prefatory note Dr. Wilson states that 
the lectures are not to be regarded as a systematic discussion of the 
government of the United States. The topics discussed in these lec- 
tures are Constitutional Goverment, the Place of the United States in 
the Development of Constitutional Government, the President, the 
House, the Senate, the Courts, the Relation of the States to the Federal 
Government, and Party Government. 

Each of the lectures could be expanded into a good sized volume, so 
that one need not expect to find an exhaustive treatment of the topics 
discussed. They serve a very valuable purpose, however, in that one can 
here find in small compass a general outline of the character and opera- 
tion of constitutional government as exhibited by the government of the 
United States. Dr. Wilson has succeeded in his purpose, for there is 
presented here the more salient features of constitutional government, 
and his analysis of the position of the United States in constitutional 
development is admirably done. He calls attention to a fact so often 
lost sight of that constitutional government does not mean merely a 
government conducted according to the provisions of a definite constitu- 
tion, but that it is one " whose powers have been adopted to the interests 
of its people and to the maintenance of individual liberty." The con- 
tribution of the United States to constitutional government, according 
to Dr. Wilson, is the federal system, the system under which all power is 
not concentrated in the federal government, but under which all the 
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ordinary relations of citizens to each other are intrusted to the several 
States which have their own constitutional governments. In the 
description of the functions and powers of the president, the senate, the 
house, and the courts, and the relations of the States to the federal 
government and party government, the lecturer has been clear and dis- 
criminating. To those who desire a description of the operation of the 
government of the United States in small compass, the volume should be 
very welcome. 

H. E. Flack. 

United States Constitutional History and Law. By Albert H. 
Putney. (Chicago: Illinois Book Exchange, 1908. 8vo, pp. 599.) 

This work is one of a number which attempt, in a moderate sized 
volume, to cover the field occupied by Cooley's well known Principles of 
Constitutional Law. Mr. Putney gives a clear and generally accurate state- 
ment of the provisions of this law, but his book falls between two stools. 
It is too historical to be a pure law book and yet the historical portion is too 
slight and inadequate to make an adequate constitutional history. The 
arrangement is not always logical and the treatment of various parts of 
the government is unequal. The power over commerce is treated in 
chapter 12, while other congressional powers are discussed in Chapter 8. 
The book shows some signs of careless writing, as (p. 260) where it is 
stated that the power of the federal government over trademarks "is 
restricted in its application to interstate commerce." The chapters 
devoted to the history of England might well have been omitted, as the 
material therein contained is not very relevant, and the space might have 
been taken by a fuller discussion of American constitutional history. There 
is a certain amount of repetition due to the arrangement, thus " treaties" 
and "due process of law" are twice discussed. The proofreading is 
extremely careless; for example " abbott" is found four time on pages 199 
to 201; the "Petition of Rights" (sic) is dated 1728, on page 364; and 
Governor Bulkeley of Connecticut is called Buckley on p. 478. In some 
places, the work is too journalistic, as in speaking, on p. 368, of President 
Roosevelt's " message to Congress at its last session." The index, which, 
by the way, is poorly constructed, gives the only reference to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as page 417, in the chapter dealing with "Acquisition 
of Territory and the Government of Territory Belonging to the United 
States." On that page we find a statement that the District has been 
considered in chapter 5; but we really find it in chapter 8, on page 267, 



